I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Thoagh graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPEr. 


Boston, February, 1888. 


JENNY LIND. 


By kind permission of the Woman’s Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City, publishers 
of that beautiful new monthly magazine, 
“ Woman,” we are enabled to give our readers 
the finest picture of Jenny Lind we have ever 
seen, and some extracts from the interesting 
article by S. Fredericks, which accompanies 
it. To many who, like the Editor of this 
paper, had the pleasure of seeing and hearing 
her, it will bring pleasant memories. 

**Born at Stockholm, Oct. 6, 1821, of 
parents in the humbler walks of life, she may 
be said to have inherited a fortune in herself, 
for she was almost cradled insong. From a 
very early age she evinced a love for music, 
and the rare beauty of her voice was re- 
markable, as well as her aptness in reading 
and retaining any musical composition. 

The power and pathos of her voice when 
she was yet very small, and only nine years 
of age, was noticed by an actress, through 
whose kind offices Jenny was admitted into 
the Conservatory of Stockholm, where she 
received lessons from Creelius and Berg, two 
eminentinstructors. Herambition, which was 
to excel, was encouraged by her teachers. Her 
progress was wonderful, and it was greatly 
promoted after she had left the conservatory 
by her residence with the family of the 
popular Swedish composer, Adolph Frederick 
Linbad.” 

“When ten years old, she made her first 
appearance on the stage as one of the genii 
in Mozart’s ‘II Flauto Magico.’ In 1850 she 
made an engagement with P. T. Barnum, who 
brought her to the United States, where, at 
Castle Garden, New York, she commenced a 
series of concerts, the receipts for the tour 
being $610,000, and her share being $302,000. 

At one of her concerts at Castle Garden, 
an interesting incident occurred during the 
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performances. Jenny Lind, as wal was 
encored, and seeing John Howard Payne in 
one of the stage boxes, she sang ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home, with such wonderful effect and 
pathos, that the entire audience rose up in 
testimony of their regard for both writer and 
singer. 

During her stay in this country Jenny Lind 
gave away about $90,000 in charities. To 
Liverpool she gave a hospital, and she added 
a wing to one in London. Among other 
things she founded a in memory 
of her friend Mendelssohn.” 

‘* Not merely in the simple ballad or passion- 
ate lyric has she achieved her highest triumph. /¢ 
was in religious mustc that the quality of her 
voice and soul found fullest development. It 
in that her round notes 
swelled into their richest harmony; and when 
she sang—‘‘I know that Redeemer 
liveth, and that in my flesh I shall see God,” 
the rapture of conviction seemed in every syl- 
lable of her utterance. Such music not only 
enriches the language with which it is 


was sacred music 


mv 


im- 
mediately linked, but summons into presence 
from obscure haunts of the memory all the 
poetry of thought that has ever entered it. 

She was one of those lovely, gifted spirits 
whom a time of peace sends forth to human- 
ize the world and to link the nations togeth- 
er. Sweden has done much in this respect. 
In its darker times, even, it had its true hero, 
— Gustavus Adolphus; in its last age, its 
benignant Linneus, with his child-like heart, 
and his love of flowers, as well as his love of 
nature; in our own day it gives us Fredrika 
Bremer and Jenny Lind —women who, in their 
own great and noble powers, have no superiors 
in the world.” 


VICTOR HUGO 


Said: ‘The nineteenth ‘century ts woman's cen- 
tury. Aday will come when the only battle- 


field will be the market open to commerce, and 
the mind opening to new ideas. A day will 
come when bullets and bomb-shells_ will be re- 
placed by votes, by the universal suffrage of 
nations, by the venerable arbitration of a great 
sovereign senate, which will be to Europe what 
the Parliament is to England, the Diet to Ger- 
many, the Legislative Assembly to France. A 
day will come when a cannon-ball will be ex- 
hibited in public museums, just as an instru- 
ment of torture is now, and the people will be 
astonished how such a thing could have been. 
A day will come when these immense 
groups, the United States of America and the 
United States of Europe, shall be seen extend- 
ing the hand of fellowship across the ocean, ex- 
changing their products, their industry, their 


two 


arts, their genius, clearing the earth, peopling | 


the deserts, improving creation under the eye 
of the Creator, and uniting, for the good of all, 
these two irresistible and infinite powers—he 
fraternity of men and the power of God.” 


One of our Western exchanges says that a 
practical revivalist requested all in the congrega- 
tion who paid their debts to rise. The rising 
was general. After they had taken their seats, 
a call was made for those who didn’t pay their 
debts, and one solitary individual arose, who ex- 
plained that he was the editor, and could not 
because the rest of the congregation were owing 
him their subscriptions. 


mals. 


GOOD-BYE. 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle). 

St. Peter—What was your business 
in New York? 
intendent of a street railway company. 
St. Peter—Ah, 
side a few moments. 


Pilgrim—I was super- 
yes; just sit down out- 
There is a protest 
and we must take the 
600 horses. 


in your case, 


testimony of Pilgrim— 
Do you consider the testimony of horses 
good evidence? St. Peter—Perfectly 


good. Pilgrim (sadly)—Good-bye. 


your 


forget 


Don't 


CuiirprepD Horses ought not to be 
shopping. 


allowed to stand uncovered while ladies 


horses, ladies. 


are 


THE BABY’S BURIAL AT SEA. 


The saddest sight of life we ever witnessed 
was on an ocean voyage, in the death and burial 
of the child of a lowly German mother. Her 
husband had been smitten by consumption, and 
with that longing so peculiar to this form of 
disease thought if he could only breathe the air 
of his own boyhood's Rhine cliffs he would be 
well again. But being poor he had to cross in 
February in the steerage. The cold winds, 
scanty fare, and hard bed were too much for him, 
and he had but scarcely reached his home when 
hemorrhages attacked him, and he sent to St. 
Louis for his wife and only child, a son, that he 
might seethem once again. The wife sold her 
scanty household outfit, and taking her babe, set 
out to see her husband’s face ere she should 
know what penniless widowhood and orphanage 
meant. 

She wept night and day, and most of all be- 
cause she knew not what would become of the 
fatherless child. But soon she learned God's 
purpose: the child wasted away; his mother’s 
griefgiad robbed him ofhis natural nurture, and 
she could secure no other. The poor people 
with her taxed themselves, and the little milk 
left from cabin use was procured, but the child 
closed its eyes in its mother’s arms. She sat 
with it in her arms, bemoaning her sad fate 
until the ship’s officers compelled its burial. 

The ship carpenter prepared the rough box 
with the weights to sink it to its ocean bed; 
tender hands clipped the golden locks from the 
little head, to be carried to the dying father, 
and what remained was parted over the pale 
brow. No wraps enfolded it but the faded calico 
gown. A poorer neighbor spread her white linen 
handkerchief over face. and the carpenter 
filled up the space with clean pine shavings, 
and as he did his work he groaned and said: 
““God bless this foor mother; God be thanked 
the wee bairn ts safe.” The captain came down 
to read the committal service according to the 
law. He was a hard-faced, swearing, blustering 
Englishman, but beneath had a manly heart. 


its 


He said to the carpenter, ‘Screw down the lid.” | 


“JENNY LIND’S RECE PTION IN NEW YORK. 


GARDEN. 
CHILDREN take to pictures ; 
they will look at the same 
picture over and over again, 
and never grow weary of 
having it shown and the 
story told which it repre- 
sents. — Dr. VINCENT. 


“Oh, no, captain,” said the heart-stricken 
mother, ‘‘let me look at my baby once more.” 

He turned away and waited. Again he said 
to the grief-stricken mother, ‘‘I am sorry to de- 
prive you of any comfort. God knows you have 
few enough, but I must read the service.” 

She lifted herself, and the carpenter screwed 
down the lid, amid the sobs of the poor around 
her and the tears as well of those happier in this — 
world’s goods looking down from the upper 
deck. The captain read in plaintive tones the 
service, and faltered as he read, ‘‘Jam the resur- 
rection and the life.” Poorman! Why he fal- 
tered there at the anchor of human hope we 
could never tell. He took the box to be lowered 
ihto its billowy bed, the mother shrieked: “O 
captain,” and laid hold once more of her treas- 
ure; the captain stood waiting for her to kiss 
that rough box, and then she said, in broken 
English, ‘‘Madder, Thy will be done,” and the 
little casket dropped into the sea, which took it 
quickly to its bosom, and a little bubble rose, 
the sea’s last messenger to tell us that all was 
well.—Dr. Mutchmore. 


|For Our Dumb Animals.) 
WHAT A BOSTON LADY DID. 


A lady dressed with excellent taste was pass- 
ing up Washington street recently on a very cold 
day, when she noticed a horse whose blanket 
had fallen off. Many other ladies and gentlemen 
were passing and it required some moral courage 
(as the world goes) for her to stop, take up the 
blanket, spread it over the horse and tuck it 
under the harness. But she did it, and did it 
well. Her mercy was ¢hrice blessed, for tt blest 
not only the giver and the recetver, but the 
stranger who witnessed the act. 


Tuat’s right. When that horse stumbles give 
him a good cut with the whip. Of course, he 
meant to do it. If he does it again, don’t look 
at his feet, get out and club him.—Rural New 
Yorker. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

T. ANGELL, President; SamuEL E. SAwyeEr, 
Vice-President; Rev. Tuomas TimMMINs, Secretary; 
L. STEVENS, Treasurer. 

Over five thousand eight hundred branches 
of the Parent American Band of Mercy have 
been formed, with probably over four hundred 
thousand members. 

PLEDGE. 


“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to ail.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ** Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed— tothe pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ** Band” and the name and post-office 
‘address [town and state] of the President: 

Ist, Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dump AnI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 


2d, Copy of Band of Mercy Information. 
3d, Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 
4th, Zwelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 


containing many anecdotes. 
Sth, Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 


tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 
6th, For the President, an imitation gold 


badge. 

The head officers of Fuventle Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 


Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full in- 
formation. 

A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 

Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [Sce Melodies. 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘*‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—<A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 
better, 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, 


Dumb Animal 


A landlady advertises that 


she has ‘‘a fine, airy, well 
Surnished bedroom for a gen- 
tleman twelve feet sqguare;” 
another has ‘ta cheap and 
destrable suit of rooms for a 
respectable family in good 
repair;” another has hall 
bedroom for a single woman 
8 by 72,” 


SUPERIOR LONGEVITY OF 
THE FemMaALte Sex. — The 
gathered statistics of the 
world show, it is claimed, 
that woman has a greater 
tenacity of life than man, and 
that the Hebrew women are 
the longest lived of any race. 


Copyright, 1880, by Lex 
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‘The birds singing gaily, that come at my call.” 


From “ Home, Sweet Home.” 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY, 

Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our offices, 
sign the above “ Band of Mercy” pledge, and receive a 
beautifully-tinted paper certificate that the signer is a Life 
Member of the** Parent American Band of Mercy,” and a 
** Band of Mercy” member of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention ‘of Cruelty to Animals, all without cost, or 
can write us that they wish to join, and by envlosing a two- 
cent return postage Stamp, have names added to the list, 
and receive a similar certificate by mail. Those who wish 
the badge and large card of membership, can obtain them 
at the office by paying ten cents, or have them sent by mail 
by sending us, in postage stamps or otherwise, twelve 
cents. 

Many of the most eminent men and women, not only of 
Massachusetts, but of the world, are members of the 
* Parent American Band.” 

Bands can obtain our membership certifi- 
cates atten cents a hundred. 

NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Formed by Massachusetts Society P. C. 


5812. Boston, Mass. 

Star Band. 

P., Samuel Hess. 

San Diego, Cal. 
Hitchcock Band. 

P., Mrs. Aurora H. Todd. 


A. 


45813. 


5814. Providence, R. I. 
Myrtle Street Band. 
P., Fred H. Franklin. 
5815. Lompoc, Cal. 

Meth. Epis. S. S. Band. 

P., D. T. Teuilt. 

S., Mattie Wright. 

South Meth. Epis. S. S. Band. 
P., L. Potter. 

S., Rosa Parrent. 


5816. 


Arroya Grande, Cal. 
Cumberland Pres. S. S. Band. 
P., J. Gregory. 

S., Edw. Clark. 

Meth. Epis. S. S. Band. 


P., S. Potter. 
S., R. Young. 


5818, 


5819. W. Newfield, Me. 


P., E. G. Reynolds. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Adams Band. 

P., Cora B. Drew. 
5821, New Vineyard, Me. 
Evergreen Band. 

P., Fannie A. Voter. 
5822. Abington, Mass. 

The Good Shepherd Band. 
P., Rev. B. F. Bowles. 
5823. Frogmore, S. C. 
St. Helena Band. 
P., Miss E. Murray. 


Salem, N. J. 
Aj Band. 
P., Olive J. Webb. 
S., Caddie Lee. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
P., M. Little. | 


Huntsville, Ontario. 
P., Rev. I. Lewyd. 
S., G. Hunt. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Central Baptist Church Band. 
P., Mary Mack. 


5828. Vinton, Ohio. 


Star Band. 
P., Max Matthews. 


5829. 


Athens, Ga. 
Paul Hayne Band. 
P., Mary Bacon. 


5830. Rockville, Conn. 


Kindness Band. 
P., Ada A. Becker. 
| For Our Dumb Animals.} 
TWO APPLES. 

The other day I stood looking at a noble 
specimen of a horse, who refused to advance one 
step. 

The driver dismounted, and took hold of the 
bits, but the head went up with a defiant jerk. 

The driver again took his seat and was vainly 
urging the obstinate animal, when a lady step- 
ped gracefully forward from a_ neighboring 
house. Her face was the picture of kindness 
and good will. In her hand were two apples. 
She held one to the mouth of the obstinate ani- 
mal. What horse witha particle of chivalry in 
his nature could resist such a mode of warfare? 
He took the apple and his obstinacy vanished 
and he started, but the lady evidently believed 
in finishing the work thoroughly, and held out 
another. He took it as gracefully as it was 
given, and then with a right good will and a 
right good pace, started again. Two apples did 
that work. Drivers of obstinate horses please 
take notice, two apples saved a good deal of 


time. Ss. E. M. 
N UTE are the frozen rills 
+ That course adown the hills 
With babbling voices in the summer weather; 
And mute the meadow brook, 
Where oft with line and hook, 
I’ve angled from the bank for hours together. 


Within the solemn woods, 
Where ghostly silence broods, 

No Summer bird her heart beguiles with singing : 
But in the Winter night, 
Beneath the pale moon’s light, 

Are heard the merry sleigh-bells blithely ringing. 
Or from the frozen stream, 
Where the gray willows gleam, 

On either side the cheerless shore abounding, 
Armed with its blade of steel, 
The shadowy skater’s heel 

Spurns the stout ice with shrilly echoes sounding. 


€ 
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Boston, February, 1888. 


Artictes for this paper may be sent to | 


Gero. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk street. 


Tue January meeting of Directors was | 


held on Wednesday the 18th. President An- 


gell reported 170 cases of cruelty dealt with by | 


Boston Agents, and 489 cases by Country 
Agents since the last monthly report. Of 
these 37 had been prosecuted, 241 horses had 
been taken from work and 196 animals 
humanely killed. 
5830. 
discussed and adopted. 


OUR BOSTON POLICE. 
We are glad to say that nearly the whole 


| 
police force of Boston are “iis year, as last, annual subscription 


| year, which, as our readers know, and “ Zhe 
| West Virginia Argus” says, is not one-fifth 


| of its value. 
In response to our proposition to put all 


members of our Society. 


BOSTON EDITORS AND REPORTERS. 


editors and reporters of Boston daily papers 


on our free list, we are glad to say that about | gym animals, the privilege of getting eight 


| or more subscribers, at fifty cents each, and 


thirty names have been already sent in and 
we hope all the rest will follow. 


DOG FIGHTS, COCK FIGHTS, Xc. 


We have now before the Legislature a law | 


punishing all who engage in exhibitions of 
fighting dogs, birds, or other animals, or who 


are training animals for such fights, dy zm- | 


in jail not ‘town, not only in 
are at | America, will 7” the interest of the dumb ani- 


by imprisonment in jail not exceeding thirty 
days. 
business in this Commonwealth. 
$25. 
DOCKING AND DOG-FIGHTING. 


I am authorized by the directors of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, to offer prizes of twenty- 
five dollars each for evidence by which the 
Society shall be able to convict parties 
who violate the laws of Massachusetts by 
dog-fighting, cock fighting, or docking the 
tails of horses. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


‘“* PLEASE BLANKET YOUR HORSES 
WHILE STOPPING.” 


We remember seeing in the South Ken- | 
sington Museum, London, some years ago, | 


near the refreshment room, a statuette of the 
“Sewing Girl,” in Hood’s “Song of a Shirt,” 
and on the glass that covered it “evil is 
wrought by want of thought as well as by 
want of heart.” Mindful of these words 
we have been having put up in various 
places about the city, where drivers are 


likely to stop and forget their horses, notices | 


like the above. 
save many horses from suffering. 


O U R D aeliaon wil ANIMA oes | we have put up so widely, “Please uncheck 
your horses while going up this hill.” 


Bands of Mercy number | 
New plans of humane work were | 


We are going to try to stop this brutal | 


them quite as important as the other notices 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS. 


We offered last month to distribute gratui- 
tously in certain libraries, reading rooms, etc., 
bound volumes of ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” on 
reception of eighteen cents to cover postage. 
The demand has been so large that we are com- 


| pelled to limit this offer to public reading rooms 


which are largely frequented. In all applica- 
tions please give full particulars and if the 
volume is not sent the postage stamps will be 
returned. 


-- 
CANVASSERS FOR THIS PAPER. 
We want to raise the circulation of this 


| paper toa million and we do not want to 


make one penny out of that circulation. ‘The 


price is fifty cents a 


We now offer to every man, woman or 
child who wants to do a kind act for 


of retaining one-half the money. On receipt 


| at this office in money, or postoffice orders, 


or express orders, or postage stamps, or 
checks on Boston or New York, of the eight 


| or more half subscriptions, we will send the 


paper as ordered for one year. We hope 
that some man, woman or child in every 
Massachusetts but in 


mals whom we are trying to protect engage 
in this work. 

We believe there is no better way to wake 
up public sentiment on this subject in any 
city or town, North, South, East or West, 
than to get the best and most influential 
people to subscribe for, read and circulate 


| this paper. 


We think that a dozen good canvassers 


| might make several dollars a day in this and 
| neighboring cities. 


We think that in almost 


| all of our cities and country towns it would 
_ be apleasant and profitable occupation. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


This paper is sent to every member of the 
Mass. Senate and House of Representatives. 


| We want them fo know and feel proud of the 


good work done by this Society for the pro- 
tection of dumb animals, and the humane 


| education of animals shat are not dumbd, in 
_ this Commonwealth. 


HE was fond of singing revival hymns, and 
We hope these notices may | his wife named the baby Fort, so that he 
We think 


would want to hold it. 


MASSACIIUSETTS LAWYERS. 


We send this paper to every lawyer in the 
State. First, because in this way we shall 
reach all our magistrates and “heir wives 
and children, and Second, because we hope 
that while they are drawing wills, giving | 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 
hundreds of Charitable Societies in the State 
established for the protection of men, they 


| will not forget that man zs only one out of 


about 320,000 kinds of living creatures, and 
that for the protection of all the rest there is 
in this whole Commonwealth but one Society, 
The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and that it could do 
double the work it is now doing if it had 
double the money to do it with. 


A PLEASANT EVENING. 

On the evening of Dec. 28th, upon invi- 
tation of the Boston Coachmen’s Associa- 
tion, we had the pleasure of addressing, in 
Codman Hall, this large and influential or- 
ganization of Boston drivers. As there was 
no limit of time we spoke nearly an hour and 
a half—one-third longer than we intended. 
The kind reception, the kind manifestations 
during the address, the kind thanks and in- 
vitations to come again, will not soon be 
forgotten. We endeavored and believe we 
succeeded in impressing upon all present the 
fact that the policy of our Society zs not fo 
prosecute, but to convert. We are glad to 
notice that not only Boston papers but others 
through the State have expressed pleasure 
that the coachmen should have given us this 
invitation. 


VIVISECTION—GOOD NEWS. 

Our readers will remember that we peti- 
tioned the National Convention of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union to use 
their influence to have stricken out of 
Steele’s Hygienic Physiology, which is being 
introduced into American schools to teach 
temperance, all statements calculated to lead 
boys to perform cruel experiments on living 
animals. The result appears in the follow- 
ing very welcome letter from Mrs. Mary R. 
Hunt, National Superintendent of the De- 
partment of Instruction of the W. C. T. U. 
in Schools and Colleges. 

Hype Park, Mass., Dec. 31, ’87. 
Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL : 

Dear Sir,—1 am happy to inform you 
that all allusions to Vivisection are to be 
omitted in the next edition of S#ele’s Hy- 
gienic Physiology. In hearty sympathy with 
your noble cause, 

Very truly, 
M. R. Hunt. 


A suggestive store sign: “Don’t go some- 


where else to get swindled ; wadk in here.” 
i 
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SWEET HOME. 

We have read a good story about a young 
man who went late one night to serenade a 
Quaker’s handsome daughter. After singing 
some other songs, he gave “Home, Sweet 
Home.” At its close the old gentleman 
raised a chamber window and said, ‘ Young 
man, tf thee hasta home, anda sweet home 
as thee sayest, why don’t thee go home?” 

In other columns we have given a_beauti- 
ful picture of Jenny Lind, and told how she 
once sang “/Zome, Sweet Home.” 

We hope that all our readers have as happy 
a home as the Editor of this paper, and if so 
whether it be a palace, or like ours, a very 
modest and inexpensive one, they can appre- 
ciate that song which has moved millions of 
human hearts. 

By kind permission of Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston publishers, we give four of 
the seventeen beautiful illustrations of the 
song as published by them. 


Messrs. LEE X SHEPARD, OF BOSTON. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard, having been for 
many years personal friends of the editor of 
this paper and also interested in his humane 
work, have kindly loaned him to be used ¢z 
this paper alone, some of the beautiful cuts 
he has had the pleasure of showing his read- 
ers in past months, and the four illustrations 
of “Home, Sweet Home” which appear in 
this issue. But as trom our use of them have 
come numerous requests for their use in 
other publications in various parts of the 
country, we are requested by Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard to say that wader no circumstances 
can they consent to their use tn any other 
paper. 

TEXAS. 

We are glad to get a letter from Miss 
Horner. Corresponding Secretary of “Zhe 
Texas Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union” asking our aid to help form “Bands 
of Mercy” and a Society P. C. A. in Texas. 
She writes “nowhere is such work more 
needed than in Texas, where my heart has 
often been pained by the indifference of peo- 
ple to the sufferings of our defenceless ani- 
mals,” 

How glad we are that we have a 
missionary fund (though small) which en- 
ables us to respond to such appeals. God 
bless the good work all over this country, and 
God bless all who contribute to it. 


MONTANA, IDAHO, UTAH. 


We are just in receipt of a letter from the 
editor and publisher of the ‘“ Baftist Moun- 
taineer, Missoula, Montana, the denominational 
organ for Montana, Idaho and Utah, in which 
he expresses his deep interest in the work we 
have undertaken ‘:for the relief of the countless 
cattle left to starve on the ranges in this coun- 
try.” He closes with ‘7 cannot get used to the 


cruelty I have seen in travelling these 


vast ranges and I do not intend to. 
Wishing you all success in behalf of 
the s¢lent suffering, Lam, 

Yours for the cause of truth and right.” 


[| We have written him and sent our 
humane publications, asking him to 
aid in founding Societies in Montana, 


Idaho and Utah. | 


**OUR DUMB ANIMALS” IN 
NEW MENXICO. 

As our readers know, we are, by 
the aid of our Missionary Fund, 
sending this paper monthly to 
every paper in the Southern States, 
and to every paper west of the 
Mississippi river, our object being 
to interest Editors, their wives and 
children, and stir up public senti- | 
ment to establish humane societies 
and protect dumb animals from 
cruelty. From many we are receiv- 
ing thanks and kind wishes, but we 
received to-day a letter from New 
Mexico that several of the papers 
in that territory, commenting on our 
work, are opposing it, saying sub- 
stantially, ¢iat so long as there is 
plenty to do for human beings we, 
had better let dumb animals take care of 
themselves. We welcome these articles and 
should be glad to have every paper in New 
Mexico publish them. They will do exactly 
what we want done, call public attention to 
the subject, and result eventually in the for- 
mation of Societies, the circulation of 
humane literature, the enactment and en- 
forcement of laws, and such an education 
of the children of New Mexico as will make 
bull-fights, the starvation of cattle, and other 
barbarous practices common in that terri- 
tory, things of the past. With this education 
will come not only the prevention of cruelty 
but the prevention of crime, and a world of 


Copyr 


| happiness into human lives, of which they 


are now deprived. Edward Everett Hale said 
at the meeting in Farwell Hall, Chicago, in 
1871, at which we organized the Illinois 
Humane Society, “Jen and animals are in 
the same boat. You cannot practice cruelty 
to one without cruelty to the vther. You can- 
not have mercy to one without mercy to the 
other.” 

Keep writing, brother Editors in New 
Mexico, call us cranks if you please, we will 
keep sending you and your wives and child- 
ren our beautiful papers. [Ve send them to- 
day to a lot of your leading educators. One 
of these days you and your wives and child- 
ren will thank God—and thank us for what 
we are now doing. 


if 


Keer yourself innocent 


happy. 


would be 


you 


ight, 


1880, by Lee & SHEPARD. 


‘* Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 


THE PAYNE HOMESTEAD. 


From * Home, Sweet Home.” 


MENICO. 


We are glad to report a Band of Mercy at 
| Matamoras, Mexico. It is supplied with our 
publications, and has sent for 100 badges. 
Over forty years ago, the theme of our 
college graduation commencement oration was 
| the *‘ Conquest of Mexico.” We have now in mind 
another Conquest of Mexico, of which, perhaps, 
| this initial ‘‘ Band of Mercy” may be the first 
| visible sign. 


A BULL-FIGHT IN MENICO. 


TWENTY THOUSAND SPECTATORS AROUND THE 


RING. 
We find to-day a long article in the New York 
Times with above head lines. 


Amid tremen- 
dous applause seven horses were gored, three of 
them horribly. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES 
AND TERRITORIES. 


We invite our readers to send us the 
names and post-office directions cf persons 
in States and Territories where there are no 
live Societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals; also in Mexico, who would be 
likely to take interest in having such Socie- 
ties formed. 


— 


BARBARISM IN JACKSONVILLE, 
FLORIDA. 
My Dear Mr. ANGELL: 

“*Unfortunate is the mule or horse in Fackson- 
ville. VYherethe negro is master and the mule 
| is slave. It is hoped the abuse ofdumb animals 
| in Jacksonville has no precedent in any other 
| civilized community. ‘ 


Cruelty to animals is so 


1O5 
| 
| 


common in that city that the Christian commu- 
nity there has apparently come to look upon it 
with thoughtless indifference. Christians else- 
where are led to inquire whether Christianity 
can be indifferent to the suffering and abuse or 
God's dumb creatures. Would it not be well to 
call the attention of the churches in Jackson- 
ville, through the columns of **Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,” to the particular kind of missionary labor 
so much needed there. If you will it is quite 
possible you may sow good seed that will take 
root and place the poor beasts of burden in that 
cruel city, which have thus far found neither 
protection nor visible sympathy from the 
churches or any other organization, under last- 
ing obligations to you. 

P. S. Senator John Sherman on his return 
from a recent visit to the South, after an absence 
of some twenty (20) years, is reported to have 
said that he saw evidences of progress 7” all the 
States except Florida.  Barbarism must give 
place to humanity and enlightenment before 
progress will come. 


[The writer of the above letter has been 
President of the Board of Trade and of 
the Board of Education of Chicago, and is 
well known in his own city and elsewhere. We 
cheerfully give his communication a place in 
our columns and yet we feel somewhat morti- 
fied. In the spring of 1885 we gave over a 
month of hard work in Florida, giving addresses 
in churches, schools and elsewhere, forming 
‘‘Bands of Mercy,” talking with leading citizens 
and helping them organize a State Society P. 
C. A. in Jacksonville, and a local Society at 
St. Augustine. We gratuitously distributed a 
large amount of our humane publications and 
left feeling that we had spent both time and 
money profitably. We shall earnestly hope to 
hear before long better things about Florida 
than the above letter would seem to indicate. ] 

FLORIDA. 

We have just shipped between two and three 
thousand copies of our humane publications toa 
friend in Jacksonville who has kindly undertaken 
to see them judiciously distributed. Ifthe dead 
Society in that city can be sufficiently waked to 
have one of the city police detailed to attend to 
cases of cruelty to animals, and prosecute and 
put in the lockup a lot of these fellows that 
abuse them. our efforts in their behalf will not 
be in vain. 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

We are having many calls for cur address 
to the National Convention of ‘The Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union,” at 
Nashville, Tenn. We are glad to send any 
number of copies wanted without cost. 


GENERAL EATON. 


We have been favored by a call from General 
Eaton, President of Marietta College, Ohio. 
and formerly for many years the head of the 
United States Bureau of Education, at Wash- 
ington. 

Among the good things which the General 
told us, was the great pleasure he felt in seeing 
how kindly Boston horses seemed to be cared for 
the recent cold and stormy days. 


NATURE combs the rooster’s head, but man 
has to comb his own. 


TO THE PRESS 

As this paper goes to upwards of five thous- 
and editors in the United States, including all 
in the Southern States and all west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and as our object in sending it is 
to lead to the forming of live Societies for the 
protection of animals in all those States and 
Territories, we wish to call the special attention 
of Editors to some of the publications of our 
Society named on the last page, which we shall 
be glad to send without cost toevery Editor who 
asks: 

Viz.,‘* Twelve Lessons on Kindness to <Ant- 
mals,” which, embodying a vast amount of 
useful information, have gone already to nearly 
fifty thousand teachers in America and been 
translated into foreign languages. 

“Five Questions Answered,” which have had 
a circulation of several hundreds of thousands. 

**The Check Rein,” which has had a circula- 
tion in this and other countries of probably over 
half a million. 

‘*Humane Leafiets,” of which, by unanimous 
vote of the Boston School Committee. about 
sixty thousand were put in Boston public 
schools and several hundreds of thousands have 
been distributed elsewhere. 

**Cattle Transportation,” which is thought to 
contain more information on that subject than 
any other document ever printed and has been 
used very widely before Congress, State Legis- 
latures, and elsewhere. 

“Protection of Animals,’ which contains 
much found in cattle transportation with other 
information and thought, and has had a very 
large circulation both in this country and 
abroad. 

‘‘Band of Mercy Informatton,” containing 
full information in regard to the ‘‘Bands of 
Mercy,” of which over five thousand eight hun- 
dred have been formed in America. 

‘*Condensed. Information,” including every- 
thing necessary for forming Socéetées for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, or ‘* Bands of 
Mercy.” 

All the above we are glad to send without cost 
to every American Editor who writes for them, 
also the address of the Editor of this paper to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., which 
presents in condensed form the reasons why 
Societies for the protection of animals and 
Bands of Mercy should be tormed. 


= 


HOW MANY PROSECUTIONS HAVE YOU 
MADE? 


Occasionally some friend who has never 
seriously considered the scope of our work 
asks the above question, as though it were 
the all-important one. 

To us it seems very much like asking a 
teacher how many boys and girls he has 
succeeded in whipping during the year — 
only it is worse when the whipped go home 
to vent their rage on the speechless dumb 
beasts which in the absence of human wit- 
nesses have no protection. 

If the success of societies were measured’ 
by number of prosecutions, the Society in 
Calcutta with its 7,042 convictions last year 
[double the number of all the Societies in 
America combined] would lead the world. 


But the work of the Calcutta Society, while it 
may be the best practicable in Calcutta, can no 
more be compared with the educational work 
of the Royal in England, or of our Massachu- 
setts Society in Americ: than the work of a 
police justice who fines his daily collection 
of drunkards a few dollars each and sends 
them out to get drunk again can be com- 
pared with the work of that great organiza- 
tion of two hundred thousand Christian 
women which is forming its ‘Bands of 
Hope” and ‘“ Loyal Temperance Legions” 
all over this country—carrying scientific tem- 
perance instruction into our schools—send- 
ing into American homes last year more 
than fifty millions pages of its temperance 
literature—and which has already, while in 
its infancy, banished from several States the 
liquor saloons where drunkards are manu- 
factured. 

Under the first system the world might 
roll on a thousand years, and be no better 
than it is to-day. Under the last we can 
see already signs of the millennium. 

Our chief prosecuting agent said to us the 
other day: “ Mr. Angell, we find it very diffi- 
cult now to get cases of cruelty in Boston or 
vicinity sufficiently aggravated to sustain a 
prosecution in the courts.” 

That is exactly the condition of things we 
are seeking to establish all through the State 
and all over the country. 

That is why we started the “ Bands of 
Mercy”—that is why we spent a large part 
of sixty-one days in our Boston public 
schools, and distributed sixty thousand cop- 
ies of our humane publications through those 
schools into nearly every family —that is 
why we send our publications to the Boston 
police, to the teachers, clergy, lawyers, and 
the press of the whole State—that is why 
with our AZisstonary Fund we sent 100,000 
copies of our publications to the great na- 
tional convention of teachers at Chicago, 
and hundreds of thousands elsewhere, and 
send this paper to upwards of five thousand 
editors in other States and territories. We 
want to hasten the time when from every 
part of this continent and the world shall 
come the message, “We find it very difficult 
now to get cases of cruelty sufficiently aggra- 
vated to sustain a prosecution in the courts.” 


A THOUSAND LETTERS. 

We should be glad to receive a thousand let- 
ters like this. We believe in converting the 
heathen abroad. Let us not forget our Ameri- 
can heathen. 


New York Jan. 6, 1888. 
To Geo. T. Angell, President of the ‘Mass. 
Society P. C. Animals.” 
Dear Sir:—I take pleasure in sending to 
your Mésstonary Fund my check for twenty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents, contributed by vari- 


ous persons to aid your missionary work. 
Respectfully, 
G. KENDALL. 


LOG Our Dumb Animals. 
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NINETY-NINE. 

Of the money given by 
the charitable people of 
our Commonwealth to our 
organized charitable soci- 
eties it has been found by 
careful investigation that 
more than ninety-nine per 
cent is annually given to 
societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to human 
beings, and less than one 
per cent for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to dumb 
animals, and the humane 
education of children to 
protect them. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We are glad to acknowl- 
edge receipt of $22.50 for 
our Missionary Fund from 
Miss Sarah M. Taylor, 
Philadelphia, and $20.00 
from E. W. Vaux. 


WeE acknowledge $25 
from F. J. Sawyer, Esq., 
Lockport, N. Y., for 100 
copies of Dumb 
Animals” for one year ¢o 
wake up public sentiment 
in that city. 


Copyright, 1880, by LEE & SHEPARD. 


**An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain.” 
From ‘Home, Sweet Home.” 


Copyright, 1880, by LEE & SHEPARD. 


“Oh! give me my lowly thatched cottage again!*’ 


From ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 


[For Our Dumb Animals. 
HE TELEPHONED HER. 
My father owns a very fine spaniel dog. 
Her name is Curley. She generally stays at 
my father’s office. The other day I was at 
home sick and telephoned to the office to 
know if Curley was there and one of the men 
said she was. I asked him to hold her up to 
the telephone, and whistled. She pricked 
up her ears and turned her head and acted 
as though she knew my voice. I told her I 
wanted her to come home. The man put 
her on the floor and opened the door, and 
without his saying a word she started at once 
and came to the house. 
Epwarp E. FLacc. 
North Adams, Mass., Fan. 16, 1888. 


|For Our Dumb Animals.} 


A Jersey cow, in a neighboring town, was put 
in a building not well protected against the cold. 
During the coldest weather Mrs. B. said to her 
husband: ‘‘/¢ 7s not right to keep that cow 
where she ts ; she ought to be brought up to the 
large barn, where she could be comfortable.” 
He would ‘‘see about it.” 

The next day, and the next, the cow con- 
tinued to suffer. ‘‘ Well,” said the lady, at last, 
‘although Iam your wife, if that cow ts not put 
where she will be comfortable, I shall go to the 
Society to prevent cruelty, in Boston, to-morrow 
morning, and report how you are treating her.” 

She meant whatshe said. The husband took 
prompt action and the cow was properly cared 
for. 


N. B. 
‘‘Remembering the poor is well enough, du 
zt ts much better to give them something.” 
The same is true in regard to the Mass. So- 
ciety P. C. Animals, and tts Missfonary Fund. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
TWO BOSTON CATS. 

A lady teacher in a Boston public school had 
a homeless cat come into her school-room. She 
fed it; of course treated it kindly, and the cat 
made the school-building its home. It was a 
regular attendant at her school, and soon all her 
scholars showed an interest init. They would 
ask the privilege of taking it to their seats, 
which was granted, often as a reward to the de- 
serving; but the worst boys would also desire 
itasa favor. With some words of caution it 
was often granted, and the pet was never abused 
by them. Who can tell how far and how long 
such a lesson of practical kindness will be felt 
in the lives of all the children who saw it and 
shared in it? 

A peculiarity in this case was, that the cat 
attached itself to one of the boys who was not 
known to have shown it unusual care, and with 
whom it would go anywhere and for whom it 
would leave everyone else, including the teach- 
er. When all heads were bent in devotion, it 
would step over, or pass by, others to lay its 
head upon the neck of the favored boy. 

It requires quick hearing, sharp observation 
and a good memory to know always a friend’s 
peculiar ring ofthe house bell, although there is, 
no doubt, an individuality in that as in every 
ether human act. Not to be able to do this, is 
not, however, a proof of dullness in child or 
man; but when done by a cat is worth noting. 
A lady in Boylston Street, in this city, had a 
cat which for years always left its rug and went 
down the stairs to the front door when its mis- 
tress rang, to meet her, if the doors of the rooms 
were open; but it took no notice whatever of the 
ring of anybody else. B.C. 


“Wat did your father leave you when he 


died, Pat?” *+Faith, he left me an orphan.” 


ENGLAND. 


The English exchanges give the particulars of the sad 
death of the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie. It appears that 
while on a visit upon the Bishop of Argyll, a most intimate 
friend, at Ballachulish in the Highlands, he started out for 
a long expedition to the head of Loch Leven. He was 
accompanied by the bishop’s two dogs. He reached his 
destination safely and was seen making his way through a 
glen, toward the trackless wastes to the East. When at 
dinner time he had not returned some anxiety was felt tor 
his safety, and two men were sent out with lanterns to 
meet him. As the hours passed and no tidings of him 
came, the anxiety was greatly increased and the bishop 
went out in his carriage to search for him. He returned 
at four in the morning still with no tidings. The next day 
and night searching parties were sent out in various direc- 
tions. The second night was a fearful one, the howling tem- ‘ 
pestand driving hail beiag almost overpowering. Still noth- 
ing was learned of Mr.Mackonochie’s fate until the afternoon 
of the third day when the bishop’s dogs were discovered a 
long way off. On approaching them they were found 
to be keeping faithful watch over the lifeless body of the 
unfortunate priest. He had evidently been long dead. 
The body was frozen and the head partly buried in the 
snow. His face, it is said, wore a look of holy peace and 
joy. The bishop reverently offered a prayer and then a 
rude bier was constructed and the body borne to the 
bishop's house.— The Churchman. 


TOBACCO AND CANCERS. 


Dr. John C. Warren, one of the most eminent 
surgeons of Boston in his time, states in his 
writings as follows: ‘‘ For more than thirty 
vears I have been in the habit of inquiring of 
patients who came to me with cancers of the lips 
and tongue whether they used tobacco; if they 
have sometimes answered in the negative. I can 
truly say that, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. such cases are exceptions and not the 
general rule.” 


<_> 
A Chicago man who had grown rich selling 
hams built acountry seat but had some difficulty 


in finding a name to suit. A friend suggested 
that he call it the All-ham-bra. 
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THE REV. 


ot tne first 


DR. 


things 


TALMAGE. 

One we did atter the organi- 
zation of our Mass. Society P. C. A., in 1868, 
was to send publications and personal letters to 
our leading American writers and speakers, ask- 
ing their aid. We 
moving the men and 


saw the importance of 
women who could, if they 
would, move the nation. 


Among the first to respond were Harriet 
Ward 
David Swing. 
We have, of 


course, often had in mind the above-named dis- 


Beecher Stowe and Henry Beecher. 


others too numerous to mention. 


were followed by and 


tinguished clergyman, whose sermons are proba- 
than other in 
and have taken pleasure in sending 
In his Christmas ser- 
mon, published in the Mew York Witness of Dec. 
28, we are glad to tind a most earnest plea for 


bly more widely read any 
America, 


him our publications. 


dumb animals, from which we give our readers 
the following extracts : 

Behold in the first place, that on the first 
night of Christ’s lite God honored the brute 
creation. You cannot get into Bethlehem barn 
without going past the camels, the mules, the 


dogs, the oxen. The brutes of that stable 
heard the first cry of the infant Lord. Some 
of the old painters represent the oxen and 


camels kneeling that night before the new-born 
babe. And well might they kneel... Have you 
ever thought that Christ came, among other 
things, to alleviate the sufferings of the brut. 
creatton? Was it not appropriate that He should 
during the first few days and nights of His life 
on earth be surrounded by the dumb beasts 
whose moan and plaint have for ages beena 
prayer to God for the arresting of their tortures 
and the righting of It 


their wrongs? 


did not 
merely ** happen so” that the unintelligent 
creatures of God should have been that night 


in close neighborhood. Vota kennel tu all the 


centuries, nota robbed bird’s nest, not a worn- 


put horse on tow-path, not a herd freezing in 
the poorly-built cow-pen, not a freight car in 
summer time bringing the beeves tomarket with- 
out water through a thousand miles of agony, 
not a surgeon's room witnessing the 


struggles of 


fox or rabbit or pigeon or dog tn the horrors 


of vivisection, but has an tuterest tn the fact 
that Christ zvas born in a stable surrounded by 
Arutes. We remembers that night, and the 


prayer He heard in their pitiful moan He will 


answer in the punishment of those who mal- 
treat the dumb brutes. 

In the first chapter of Genesis you may see 
thatthey were placed on the earth before man 
was. 


* * * * 


They have the world by right of possession. 
They have also paid rent for the places they occu- 
|. What an army of defence all over the land 
And who can tell 
what the world owes to the horse. the camel. 
and ox, for transportation? And robin and lark 
have by the cantatas with which they have 
filled orchard and forest, more than paid for the 


pied. 
are the faithful watch-dogs. 


few grains which they have picked up for their 
sustenance. When you abuse any creature of 
God, you strike its Creator, and you insult the 
Christ who, thoush He might have heen wel- 
comed into life by princes, and taken His first 
infantile slumber amid Tyrtan plush and cano- 
pied couches, and rippling waters from royal 
agueducts dripping into basins of tvory and 
pearl, chose to be born on the level with a cow's 
horn, or a camel's hoof, or a dog's nostril, that 
He might be the alleviation of brutal suffering 
as well as the Redeemer of man. 


Standing then as I imagine now I do, in that 
Bethlehem night with an infant Christ the 
one side and the speechless creatures otf God 
on the other, 7 cry, Look out how vou strike the 
rowel into that horses stde. Take off that 
curbed bit from that bleeding mouth. Remove 
that saddle from that raw back. Shoot not for 
Sun that bird that ts too small for food. Forget 
not to put water into the cage of that canary. 
Throw out some crumbs to those birds caught too 
Sar North in the Wrenter’s tnclemency. Arrest 
that man who ts making.that one horse draw a 
load heavy enough for three. Rush tn upon that 
scene where boys are torturing a cat, or trans- 
Jixtng butterfly and grasshopper. Drive not off 
that old robin, for her nest tsa mother’s cradle 
and under her wing there may be three or four 
prima donnas of the sky tn training. And tn 
your families and in your schools teach the com- 
ing generation more mercy than the present 
generation has ever shown, and in this marvel- 
lous Bible picture of the nativity, while you 
point out to them the angel, show them 
also the camel, and while they hear the celebrated 
chant let them also hear the cow's moan. Mean- 
while, may the Christ of the Bethlehem cattle- 
pen have mercy on the suffering stock-yards that 
are preparing diseased and fez 
American households. 


on 


ered meat for our 


— 
THE SNOW BIRD. 
| N the rosy light trills the gay swallow, 


The meadow-lark sings in the meadow, 


lhe thrush in the roses below, 


And the snow-bird sings in the snow. 
Ah me! 
Chicadee! 


The snow-bird sings in the snow! 


The blue marten trills in the gable. 
The wren on the ground below, 
In the elm flutes the golden robin. 
But the snow-bird sings in the snow. 
Ah me! 
Chicadee! 
The snow-bird sings in the snow! 


High wheels the gray wing of the Osprey, 
The wing of the sparrow drops low, 
In the mist dips the wing of the robin, 
\nd the snow-bird’s wing in the snow. 
Ah me! 
Chicadee ! 
The snow-bird sings in the snow! 


} 

The meek heart of the thrush below, 
The heart of the lark in the meadow, 

And the snow-bird’s heart in the snow: 


I love the high heart of the osprey, 


But dearest to me 
Chicadee! chicadee! 
Is that true little heart in the snow. 


HE SPENDS HIS WINTERS ON THE TOP 


OF MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


The celebrated St. Bernard dog, ‘*Medford,” 
well known to visitors to the summit of Mount 
Washington, was at the passenger depot in this 
city to-day and attracted by his enormous size 
and general appearance a large 
The dog 


and curious 
169 pounds. He is 
employed during the winter months, to carry 
the mail once a week between Fabyan’s and the 
summit ofthe mountain. 


crowd. weighs 


He usually goes down 
one day and returns the next and is said to be 
homesick when not on the 
chester, N. H., Mirror. 


mountain.—Man- 
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TO MERCIFULLY KILL HORSES, DOGS, 
AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


THE HORSE. 
Shooting.—Place the pistol muzzlejwithin 

a few inches of the head, and shoot at the 

dot, aiming toward the centre of the head. 
Be careful not to shoot too low. 


Ad 
1, 


THE DOG. 


Shooting.—Place the pistol muzzle near 
the head, aiming a little one side of the 
centre of the top of the skull, and shoot 
downward at the dot, so that the bullet shall 
go through the brain into or toward the neck. 

Do not shoot too low, or directly in the 
middle, because of thick bones. 

After much consultation with veterinary 
surgeons and experts, no better or more 
merciful method of killing cats has been 
found than to put with a long-handled wood- 
en spoon, about half a teaspoonful of pure 
cyanide of potassium on the cat’s tongue, 
as near the throat as possible, The suffering 
is only for a few seconds. Great care 
must be used to get pure cyanide of potas- 
sium, and to keep it tightly corked. 


Give your horse a very loose check rein or 
take it off. In Russia, where blinders are 
never used on horses, a shying horse is almost 
unknown. Don’t 
horse’s mouth, 


put frosty bits in your 


Wa 
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JACK’S DOUBLE RUN- 
NER AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


BY JAMES OTIS. 


We are indebted to 
‘*Golden Days,” Philadel- 
phia, for this picture and 
interesting story. 

When Jack Shaw's fath- 
er gave him, as a New 
Year’s present, a double- 
runner that cost eighty 
dollars, there wasn’t a 
boy in Ellsworth who did 
not envy him the posses- 
sion of it, regardless of the 
sin of covetousness. Such 
a sled had never been seen 
in the town before, and the 
majority of the 
were wholly ignorant, 
until this particular day, 
that so beautiful and ex- 
pensive a coaster was ever 
manufactured. It 
painted as elegantiy 
artistically as any sleigh ; i 
the shoes were of tested 
steel, and the iron-work 
silver-plated. It even at- 
tracted the attention of the 
grown people; therefore 
you can easily imagine 


fellows 


what a state of ferment Jack's friends were in 
when they saw it for the first time. 

The other boys who had exceptionally fine 
jumpers or elaborate ‘‘frames” found no ad- 
mirers for their racers assoon as the Snow 
King made its appearance, and even the 
double-runner Fred Howe owned, with a 
regular wheel to steer it by, was voted a 
clumsy-looking affair when this new beauty 
had been seen. Happy was the boy selected 
by Jack to make one of his crew, and every 
fellow on Steamboat Hill would have traded 
away his most valued and valuable treasures 
for the privilege of steering this fine sled. 

Would it run well? Its speed was in per- 
fect keeping with its appearance, and there 
was nothing we boys knew of for twenty 
miles around that could even approach it in 
swiftness. A good many of the fellows believed 
that Seth Gorman, the blacksmith, was simply 
telling the truth when he said fhe Snow King 
went so fast that there was danger of taking the 
temper out of her shoes by overheating them. 

The favorite coasting-place was Steamboat 
Hill, where one of the principal streets of the 
town ran from the postoffice to the pier, a dis- 
tance of fully a quarter ofa mile, and was crossed 
near the water’s edge by Ferry Street. 

There were seldom ever many teams coming 
up Steamboat Hill in the winter, for the river 
was frozen, and no vessels or steamers at the 
pier. Therefore the boys were in the habit of 
using it as a coasting-place, turning sharply to 
the right or left on Ferry Street. One or two of 
the more venturesome had on several occa- 
sions coasted straight down on to the pier, rolling 
off their sleds near the end, and holding the sled- 
rope to prevent the racer from tumbling on to 
the ice-bound river twenty feet below. 

These foolhardy proceedings ceased, however, 
on the day when Joe Rollins came very near 
going over, and had his jumper smashed as the 


him. 


as if he had once been a boy himself, and it really seemed as 
ifhe was laughing at the ineffectual attempts made 


to hit 


“Dll stop his fun,” Jack said, savagely, as the Snow King’s 
crew came up the hill. 


run him down.” 


No one cared to argue the matter, for fear he might get 
angry, and refuse to allow the doubter on the sled. 

‘But you’d be sure to break the dog’s legs, if you should 
run him down,” said Willis Harvey, ‘‘and I believe, if any- 
thing should happen to Carlo, it would hurt Mrs. Barker as 
much as it would him.” 

“Then let him keep out of the way,” Jack cried, angrily. 

“He’s only playing, and I wouldn’t hurt him,” said Walt 


Kelly, soothingly, ‘Jest run near enough to frighten him, 
and perhaps he’ll leave.” 


‘WE SAW SAM JONES AND DUD MASON TUMBLE OFF AT THE VERY EDGE OF THE WHARF.” 


rope slipped through his fingers, allowing it to 
plunge over the string-piece. 


All the fellows made brakes of their heels on | 


the first trip of ¢Ae Snow King, for Jack wanted 
to go slow until he was confident he could bring 
it around into Ferry Street without upsetting; 
but after that the sled was allowed to goat full 
speed, and if it was dangerously near being over- 
turned on the sharp curve, that only made the 
sport all the more exciting. 

Never for an instant did any one believe that 
the double-runner could be sent on to the pier 
and stopped in time for its crew to escape from 
the fall, so there was no reckless coasting done 
until nearly dark. 

Then Mrs. Barker’s yellow dog had concluded 
to have a little fun on his own account. He 


took up his station just at the point where the 
boys turned the corner, and chased every sled as 
it came near him. 

Every one had tried to drive the old dog away 
with snow-balls; but that was only sport for him. 
He could dodge the better-aimed ones as skillfully 


“T’ll break every bone he’s got if I can,” re- 
plied Jack, as the Suow King was turned, pre- 
paratory to another trip. ‘‘I’m going to run 
him down sure.” 

‘‘But suppose you can’t get around the corner, 
after you hit him?” asked Sam Jones. 

“T can. Don’t you think I know enough to 
steer? I tell you I’m going to run right over 
that dog, and if any of you are afraid, you'd bet- 
ter not start.” 

Four of the boys wisely concluded not to go 
onany dog-killing expedition, and with six pas- 
sengers, all sitting well forward, Jack started. 

He had not even taken the precaution to look 
behind, in order to see how his cargo was 
stowed, or he would have made different ar- 
rangements, for the load was nearly all on the 
forward runners, which would make it just so 
much the more difficult to pull the bow around 
at the proper moment. 

They were off with a shout, Jack holding the 
tiller-ropes firmly, his eyes fixed on a little yel- 
low spot at the foot of the hill, and a look on his 
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face that told he would try very hard todo Mas- 
ter Carlo some mischief. 

Our party had been using Fred Howe's sled; 
and, as we did not want to race with ¢he Snow 
King, we had been taking special pains to go 
down each time Jack came up, consequently we 
were at the foot of the hill when he and his 
crowd started. 

Carlo was in his usual place, his mouth wide 
open, as if laughing at the sport he was about 
to have, and all unconscious of the danger that 
menaced. 

Down came the big sled, slowly at first, but 
gathering momentum each instant, until it 
seemed as if she was in the air rather than on 
the snow, and Jack with his eyes still fixed on 
the dog. 

Nearer and nearer came the sled like an arrow 
from a bow, and in the merest fraction of a 
second Mrs. Carter would have been without a 
dog, when the left hand runner grated over a 
pebble or a bit of iron which no one had noticed 
before on the almost icy road. 

The Snow King swerved a little—not as much 
as would have been the case had it been properly 
loaded—but just enough to give Carlo a chance 
for his life as he tumbled over on his short tail, 
and away flew the sled directly toward the pier. 

Grazing the pebble had been sufficient to pre- 
vent Jack from bringing the bow around ever so 
little, and the improper stowing of the cargo did 
the rest. 

Those of us at the foot of the hill could not 
repress a cry of horror as we realized that there 
was not one chance in a thousand that the 
double-runner could be stopped before it reached 
the string-piece. 

Even had we had our wits about us sufficiently 
to call out to the crew to roll off, we had not 
time to do so before the Snow King made the 
terrible leap. 

We saw Sam Jones and Dud Mason tumble off 
at the very edge ofthe wharf; then, as the sled 
bounded into space, we hearc what sounded 
like one piercing scream, after that camea crash 
of splintering wood, and all was still. 

It was as ifeven Carlo knew what had hap- 
pened, for he ran home in a terrified manner, 
while all of us started for the now unused ferry- 
way, where we could get upon the ice. 

I don’t believe any of us knew, ten minutes 
afterward, the exact situation in which we found 
the Snow King and her crew, so frightened were 
weall. I only know that we did find four ap- 
parently lifeless boys; but whether they were 
together, or scattered about over the ice, I 
haven’t the slighest idea. 

The other fellows on the hill also saw the ac- 
cident, and through them the older people knew 
what had happened. 

Doctor Martin was at the postoffice in his 
sleigh, and he drove on to the river before we 
had recovered sufficient presence of mind to 
make any attempt toward relieving our disabled 
comrades. 

The doctor gotall four into his sleigh, and 
carried them to Mr. Rollin’s store, where he 
made a careful examination of their in- 
juries, while we remained on the outside, almost 
fearing to hear his report. 

Strange as it may seem, Jack was the only 
one who had been hurt seriously, and both his 
legs had been broken. His attempt to run 
Carlo Barker down cost him a great deal of suf- 
fering, confinement tothe house for four months, 
and the Snow King—for the double-runner had 
been shattered beyond repair. But he got some 
good out of it, fevertheless, for from that day 
until this he has never been guilty of an attempt 
to injurea dumb animal. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


ANIMALS? 


We answer, John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism, thought there was. So did those 
eminent Christian Bishops, Jeremy Taylor and 
Bishop Butler. Coleridge advocated it in Eng- 
land, Lamartine in France and Agassiz in Amer- 
ica. Agassiz, the greatest scientist we ever had 
on this continent, and a man of profound religi- 
ous convictions, was a firm believer in some 
future life for the lower animals. A professor 
of Harvard University has compiled a list of one 
hundred and eighty-five European authors who 
have written on the subject. Among the 
leading clergy of Boston, who have publicly ex- 
pressed their belief in a future life for animals, 
are Joseph Cook, Trinitarian, and James Free- 
man Clark, Unitarian. Some ten years ago a 
man left by will to Mr. Bergh’s New York Socie- 
ty, about a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Relatives contested the will on the ground that 
he was insane because he believed in a future 
life for animals. The judge, in sustaining the 
will, said he found that more than half the 
human race believed the same thing. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 
HE WAS ONLY A DOG. 

BUT HE KNEW HOW TO STAND BETWEEN HIS 
i FRIENDS AND DANGER. 

He was a brindle cur, and had nothing about 
him toexciteadmiration. But as he stood shiv- 
ering under the ‘‘L” station at Fifty-ninth 
street and Third avenue, his loneliness and en- 
tire misery drew a sympathetic glance now and 
then froma passer-by. He did not appear to be 
a city dog; he appeared too shy and ignorant of 
city ways for that, and he looked anxiously in 
the face of each newcomer as ifseeking a friend. 
But none came. He tried to getona surface car, 
but the conductor yelled and a passenger kicked 
at him, so he sneaked into the lee of one of the 
iron posts and shivered more miserably than 
before. 

Two little girls came along and stopped a 
moment to speak to ‘‘poor doggie,” who at- 
tempted a little wag of the tail in response. 
Then they patted him and spoke kindly to him, 
and so cheered the poor waif that he frisked 
about them and whined for joy. A heavy, lum- 
bersome brewery wagon bore down on them. 
With the rattle overhead and the Babel of noise 
about them, the two little tots did not heed the 
rapidly nearing danger nor hear the shout that 
went cut to them from the sidewalk. But the 
homeless dogdid. Springing between the child- 
ren and the advancing horses he barked, his 
shrill treble rising high above the clamor of the 
street. 

It was alldone in a moment. The wagon 
rolled on; the children, spell-bound with fear, 
stood still; the dog ina last desperate effort to 
repay the kindness shown him, hurled himselfat 
the advancing horses. One child is brushed 
aside and the other clutched by a friendly hand 
as the horses swerve at the dog’s attack. 

The brewery wagon went on its way, rocking 
and swaying, and two tear-dimmed little faces 
peered out from the sidewalk at a little heap on 
the stones of the street. 

Their defender had given his life in grateful 
remembrance of their kindness. 

He was only a dog; he knew no better.—New 
York Herald. 


A first-rate sky-light: Zhe moon. 


CLOUDS OF BIRDS. 


The writer of ‘Under the Rays of the Aurora 
Borealis” gives a vivid picture of a scene in the 
Arctic regions. The steamer was passing the 
northern shore of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
the great frozen North on the one side, and on 
the other what seems a continuous mountain 
wall, falling straight into the sea. 

At length we round the cape of the peninsula, 
the famous bird-mountain Svaerholtklub, jet 
black in color, one of the most remarkable 
sights in the world. 

‘‘Along every one of the innumerable terraces, 
caused by the stratiform formation of the moun- 
tain, and all of which run nearly horizontal, 
white birds sit in rows, like the porcelain jars in 
a druggist’s shop, one above the other, so close 
that the mountain in many places has the ap- 
pearance of being covered with snow. 

‘*A jet of smoke issues from the port side, and 
the next moment the report of a gun reverber- 
ates through the air. In a second we gaze on 
one of the grandest and most marvellous specta- 
cles itis given human eyes to behold. 

‘‘From every terrace and cavity in the moun- 
tain snow-white birds issue in millions—looking 
at first like a gigantic foaming torrent—which 
rise and descend in enormous flocks, with deafen- 
ing cries, and so great is their number that at 
times mountain, sky, and sun are obscured.” 


JACK FROST'S LITTLE SISTER. 


NUIS morning when all the rest had gone 
down, 
I stood by the window to see 
The beautiful pictures which there in the night 
Jack Frost had been making for me. 


There mountains and wind-mills and 
bridges and boats, 
Some queer looking houses and trees, 
A hammock that swung by itself in the air, 


And a giant cut off at the knees. 


were 


Then there was a steeple so crooked and high, 
I was thinking it surely must fall, 

When right down below it I happened to spy 
The loveliest thing of them all — 


The cutest and cunningest dear little girl, 
I looked at her hard as I could; 
And she stood there as dainty and looked back 
at me, 
In a little white ulster and hood. 


‘*Good morning,” I whispered, for all ina flash 
I knew ‘twas Jack Frost’s little sister ; 
I was so glad to have her come visiting me, 
I reached up quite softly and kissed her. 
There!—can you believe it?—the darling was 
gone — 
Killed dead in that one little minute! 
I never once dreamed that a kiss would do that, 
Nor could there be any harm in it. 


But Iam so sorry! for though TI have looked 
Fifty times at that window since then, 

Half hoping to see her once more, yet I know 
She can never come back again. 


And it may be foolish, but all through the day 
I have telt — and I knew that I should — 
Just as if I had killed her, that dear baby-girl 

In a little white ulster and hood. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Go and 
It takes less time, and it is 


NEVER wait for a thing to turn up. 
turn it up yourself. 
surer to be done. 


IS THERE ANY FUTURE LIFE FOR CSC“ SC 


PLEASE EXCHANGE PHOTOGRAPHS. | 


To the more than one thousand friends of | 
our humane work in the various States and 
Territories who have during the past year, as 
in previous ones, written kind letters to the 
Editor of this paper, he takes this means of 
sending his photograph, which appeared 
originally in one of our American monthlies, | 
and was subsequently presented to him by | 
the publishers, with request that it be re-pub- | 
lished in this paper. ‘ It does not look so 
young as others that have appeared in vari- 
ous publications, but it does look quite as 
young as the Editor did in his sixtieth year, 
when it was taken. He sends it with his 
kindest wishes to all for a happy new year, 
full of kind thoughts, words and acts, for the 
benefit of our dumb servants, friends and 
companions, and of all human beings as well. 
In return he would like to receive from all 
their photographs, with signatures [legibly 
written] and post-office addresses, to be pre- 
served in a volume in these offices for a hun- 
dred—perhapsa thousand years. He would | 
like to see and have for reference the faces of | 
those with whom heis corresponding, and from 
whom he has received so many words of en- | 
couragement, thanks and kindness. 


SELF-PRAISE. 

We have not the slightest doubt that some | 
of our good friends in other States say, Mr. | 
Angell is constantly telling in “Our Dumb | 
Animals” of the good work of the A/assa- 
chusetts Society and of himself. 

We admit this statement to be strictly true. 
Humane work, like every Auman work, can- | 
not be carried on without money. Foreign | 
Missions—Home Missions —Churches—all | 
require money. To keep our Massachu- | 
setts Society up to its present standard re- | 
quires in addition “ the gratuitous services | 
of tts President about $18,000 a year, and | 
we would be glad to double the work. How | 
are we going to get the money? We know | 
of no better way than to use all we get | 
wisely and economically— do all the good | 
we can, and then ¢// everybody as widely 
as possible all the good we are doing. Per- | 
sonal considerations are of no consequence 
whatever in comparison with the importance 
of thoroughly impressing the community with 
the earnestness of our Society and its respon- 
sible head; and this paper is largely the | 
medium through which this must be done. 

We advise all other State societies to | 
establish papers of their own through | 
which they can talk to a thousand where 
they now talk to one; then try their best to 
beat our Massachusetts Society in active, 
earnest work, and then tell everybody they | 
can reach they have done it—if “hey have. | 
No one will rejoice more to be beaten in | 
this race than the Editor of this paper, du 
he does not intend to be if he can help it. 


Our 


President Massachusetts Society Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and of the Parent American Band of Mercy, 


and Editor of ‘Our Dumb Animals.” 


3@= TO ALL TEACHERS AND 
OTHERS. 

As our readers will remember, we sent by the 
aid of our Missionary Fund to the great Na- 
tional Convention of teachers at Chicago, last 
July [the largest ever held in the world] one 


| hundred and ten thousand copies ofour humane 


publications, which were faithfully distributed 
and have gone to every State and Territory. 

We have now received from Hon. Wm. E. 
Sheldon, the President of that Convention, the 
record of its doings, a volume of 829 pages, on 
one of which we find our letter of presentation. 

Ten thousand of these volumes are now being 


| sent out at a cost sémply for postage and ex- 


pressage of about three thousand dollars. 
The Report gives us the names and post-office 


| addresses of all the teachers who were present, 
| and we think we can do no better work fordumb 


animals than to send a copy of this paper to 
every teacher zz the Southern States and Terri- 


| 


| cle headed 


our ‘Band of Mercy” propositions and the arti- 
‘““canvassers,’ and then do one of 


two things, or doch. 


tories, and those West of the Mississippi river | 


who, because of their great interest in education, 
incurred the expense of attending that Conven- 
on. 

We ask every teacher, as well as every other 
person, who receives this paper to carefully read 


| 


(1). Form a ‘‘Band of Mercy” and become 
entitled to all promised. 

(2). Get annual subscriptions for this paper 
at fifty cents each, and retain one-half the money. 

We shall not make one penny on our beautiful 
twelve page monthly, and we do not want to. 
The bare cost of printing and sending it will ab- 
sorb the whole twenty-five cents—ferhaps more. 
But we are not working for money. 

We are satisfied that there was never a time 
when there was greater need of humane educa- 
tion in this country than now, and that there is 
no better way of carrying it into all our Ameri- 
can schools and homes than through ‘Bands of 
Mercy” and the monthly reading of this paper, 
and no better way in which we can use our J/s- 
stonary Fund than by pushing these things as 
widely as possible-—particularly to reach the 
children who will soon determine the future of 
our great and hitherto prosperous nation. We 
invite every teacher in America to adopt as a 
motto what we have adopted as expressed in the 
words of our favorite poet: 

“‘ Act —act in the living present! 
Heart within and God o’erhead!” 


Geo. T. ANGELL. 


Dumb Animals. 
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“THE HOME RUN” 
FOR HOME, SWEET 
HOME. 


Tall 


little acorns grow,” 


oaks from 


and this little boy 
may be President of 
the United States, but 
somebody should tell 
him never to hurry a 
cow when her bag is 
full of milk; and that 
every time a cow is 
worried or frightened 
or hurt, it poisons her 
milk. 


THE 


HOME RUN. 


Ir is a physical impossibility to put impure 
water into a cow and get pure milk from her. 


CorFEE as a cure for typhoid fever is recom- 
mended by a French naval surgeon. 


Wire—‘‘There! the paper says that the Red- 
wood family, out in the Yosemite valley, are 
often seen with trunks forty feet in diameter. 
Now, don’t you ever complain of the size of my 
trunks again, Richard. These Redwoods aren’t 
much of a family, either. I never heard of 
them.” 

OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
President, 
GEoRGE T. ANGELL, Boston. 


Vice- Presidents, 
His Excellency the Governor and one hundred others 
through the State. 
Directors. 


Samuel E. Sawyer, Miss Alice Russell, 
Miss Florence Lyman, Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, Percival L. Everett, 
J. Murray Forbes, Augustus Hemenway, 
Russell Sturgis. Jr., Daniel Needham, Benjamin P. Ware, 
Henry S. Russell, Henry B Hill, Javid Nevins 
ore H. Baldwin, J. Boyle O'Reilly 
G. J. 


Charles F. Donnelly, 
F. Bryant, Nathan Appleton, Mrs. Henry K. Horton. 
Mrs. R. T. Paine, 


Treasurer,—Charles Fairchild. 
Secretary,—Joseph L. Stevens. 
Trustees of Permanent Fund,—Samuel 
Samuel C. Cobb, George T. Angell. 
Auditors,—Samuel E. Sawyer, William H. Baldwir. 
Counsellor,—William Minot, Jr. 
Prosecuting Agents at Boston Offices, - Charles A. 
Currier, Thomas Langlan, Lemuel B. Burrill. 
Clerk at Society's Office,—Francis S. Dyer. 
The Society has about 500 agents throughout the State 
who report quarterly. 


George T. Angell, 
Mrs. Wm Appleton, 
xeorge Noyes, 

Dr. D. D. Slade, 


E. Sawyer, 


Cases Reported at Office in December. 

For beating, 24; over-working and over-loading, 12; 
over-driving—; driving when lame or galled, 45; non- 
feeding and non-sheltering, 27; abandoning, 1; torturing, 
4; driving when diseased, 3; cruelly transporting—; gen- 
eral cruelty, 54. 

Total, 170. 

Disposed of as follows, viz.: Remedied without prosecu- 
tion, 67; warnings issued, 61; not found, 12; not substan. 
tiated, 22; anonymous, 3; prosecuted, 5; convicted, 5. 

Animals taken from work, 21; horses and other animals 
killed, 23. 


By Country Agents, Fourth Quarter, 1887. 

For beating, 50; over-working and over-loading, 42; 
over-driving, 51; driving when lame or galled, 155; non- 
feeding and non-sheltering, 56; abandoning, 26; torturing, 
15; driving when ‘diseased; 37; general cruelty, 5S. 

Total, 490. 

Disposed of as follows, viz.: Remedied without prosecu- 
tion, 44S; not substantiated, 10; prosecuted, 32; convicted, 
22. 

Animals taken from work, 221; killed, 163. 


Receipts by the Society in December. 
FINES. 

From Police Courts,— Newburyport, (2 cases,) $50; 
Somerville, (Paid at Jail) $10. 

Superior Court,—Plymouth County, (2 cases) $120. 

Municipal Court, — Boston, lc. Roxbury District, 
(2 cases) $20. 

Witness’ Fees, $3.25. 

Total, $203.26. 

MEMBERS AND DONoRS. 


TEN Eacu. 

Prof. E. N. Horsford, Mrs. C. F. Adams, Messrs. Allen, 
Lane & Co., E. W. Willard, Richard T. Parker, Miss 
Susan J. White, John R. Brewer. 

Five Eacn. 

J.C. Braman, A Friend in Lowell, S. R. Urbino, Mrs. 
H. H. Smith, James Jackson, Dr. H. P. Bowditch, Eustace 
C. Fitz, Geo. H. Perkins, K. W. Sears, N. D. Whitney, 
Arthur T. Lyman, R. M. Pulsifer, J. B. Witherbee, A. “e 
Hollingsworth, C. H. Andrews, Mrs. C. E. Thayer, Dr. F. 
P. Sprague, Mrs. Alanson Tucker, Abbott Lawrence, Mrs. 
Calvin G. Page, Mrs. W. C. Wharton, Francis Parkman, 
Franklin Haven, Mrs. P. H. Sears, Mrs. J. S. Cubot, 
Elisha Atkins, Chas. F. Shimmin, A. Lawrence Rotch, 

Two Eacnu,. 

Mary K. Northey, O. W. Cook, Two Friends, Second 
Church, Dorchester, by Miss Tolman, Treasurer, Ida M. 
Sears, Geo. W. Simmons. 


One EAcn. 
Mrs. W. H. Browne, Miss I. N. Freeby, C. C. Fenlon. 
OTHER SuMs. 


Carter, Dinsmore & Co., $3.00; H. M. Butler, $1.50; J. 
C. Starrow, $1.50. 


Total, $229.00. 
MISSIONARY Funp. 


Firty Cents EAcu. 

E. A. Talbot, W.S. Perry, Mrs.C. G. Plympton, Hattie I. 
Boyd, Mary Mulholland, Annie D. Robinson, Emilie J. 
Eldridge, E. C. Webster, Durant Drake, Fred B. Knapp, 
Rev. Joseph Ward, S. Loeb, Mary K. Northey, W. B. O. 
Peabody, Mrs. J. R. Witte, M. J. Cutler, Mrs. Hamshire, 


| Clara A. Cranney, Chas. Williams, James S. Prescott, Will 
| Clay, Chase M. Goodwin, Lee Knapp, Mrs. G. R. Holmes, 


Mrs. Theo. Kendall, M. Louise Cutler, Miss A. W. Fowle, 
Mrs. E. J. Risley, Miss S. M. Hale, Gertie L. Stoddard, 
Miss E. M. Allen, Miss M. E. Pierce, Geo, F. Bean, Mrs. 
M. W. Greene, Chas. F. Totten, Francis H. McCall, Chas. 
Sackett, Miss Alice Porter, A. B. Powers. 

Total, $103.18. 

OTHER SuMs. 
Interest, $413.30; publications sold, $52.45. 
Total, $1,030.19. 


Publications Received from Kindred Societies. 


Animal World. London, England. 
Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. 
delphia, Pa. 
Humane Journal. Chicago, III. 
Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 
Zoophilist. London, England. 
Animal’s Friend. Vienna, Austria. 
German P. A. Journal “Ibis.” Berlin, Prussia. 
Rhenish—Westphalian P. A. Journal. Co- 
logne, Germany. 
PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS. 


The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at the annexed cost prices, free of 
postage: 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; One hundred, 25 cents, post paid. 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by George 

T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole twelve bound together, 

or $2.00 per 100 
5 “ 


Phila- 


Care of Horses, 


Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, 110 “« 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 150 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell, 6 “ 
Band ot Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. D. 
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